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rise are metaphorical expressions, such as the French
coquet> originally strutting about like a cock ; coquet-
terie ; cocart, conceited ; cocarde> a cockade; coquelicot,
originally a cock's comb, then the wild red poppy,
likewise so called from its similarity to a cock's comb.
Let us now examine the word raven. It might
seem at first as if this also was merely onoinato-
poetic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind
of similarity between the word raven and the cry of
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare
the Anglo-Saxon hrafn, the German rake, Old High-
German hraban. The Sanskrit karava also, the
Latin corvus, the English crow, and the Greek korone,
all are supposed to show some similarity to the un-
melodious sound of MaUre Corbeciu. But if we look
more closely we find that these words, though so
similar in sound, spring from different sources. The
English crow, for instance: can claim no relationship
whatever with corvus, for the simple reason that,
according to Grimm's Law, an English c cannot cor-
respond to a Latin c. Raven, on the contrary, which
in outward appearance differs from corvus much more
than crow, offers much less real difficulty in being
traced back to the same source from which sprang
the Latin corvus. For raven is the Anglo-Saxon
hrcefen or hrafn, and its first syllable hrce would be a
legitimate substitute for the Latin cor. Opinions
differ widely as to the root or roots from which the
various names of the crow, the raven, and the rook in
the Aryan dialects are derived. Those who look on
Sanskrit as the most primitive form of Aryan speech,
are disposed to admit the Sanskrit karava as the
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